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iilthough it is only little more thau a year since Mr- Dawaon 
■essed to yoa his report on the lino of route between " Lake 
■rior and tlie Red River Settlement," atill the realisation 
and expectations of Canada by adding tliie immeuBe 
country to the Dominion, famishes both materials and jnatification 
for the liberty I take in addressing this letter to you. There are, 
I believe, no two opinions as regards the richness and value of the 
great territory io question, the prairies are second to none on the 
continent of North America, and immeasurably superior to anything 
that exists in either Upper or Lower Canada ; in aword, tbefertili^ 
of the land, the salubrity of the climate, and the immensity of this 
area need not bo dwelt upon here ; or if necessary the foUowing 
extract from Mr. Dawson's report will be sufficient on this head 
to answer all enquiries : 

He says " The region is so vast and the soil throughout the greater 
" part of its extent so good, that it is no exaggeration to say the 
" cultivable lands maybe reckoned by hundreds of mil^ons of acres. 
" The country is intersected with rivers, one of which, the Saskat- 
" ohewandr^s an area greater than does the St. Lawrence, and is 
lavigabie for seven hundred miles of its course. From the South 
tranch of this great river, north west to Peace River the climate 
is adapted to the growth of wheat. Coal, salt, iron, gold and bitu- 
" men, are among the minerals to be found. Over the untilled 
" fields which nature has spread out, the wild cattle of tho plains 
countless herds, and for hundreds of miles together may 
le seen grazmg like domestio cattle \u & ?ift\4. q1 ■saa^.'w^s- K 
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'•' f ,^ '-r . :;. .'-. '>. :jL\\:\..jf r.',\. \jt !*zkri4 ha acZ aoi ^^^ttt Is 

" 4y i.'.? \T>\ 'A «:■'. .A. «:ZV;T*: ',rj :?.* fic^ of lijft ^kfcc," 

^-.^- .'.. :/.^ \\ \\ */' '•>: '/y. »• ' T:,^ ori^lrtt Cif Mr. Dawacn 
p/.::.- >. 7' 4r v. i 4 :.A.r *;r-, l*. ';!'Ar!7 *^: fori. b th* report 
V/; a rovi thrvi;^^ ::.'; r^v;;;*-/!^ buC6« a&i rivers 
U;/;' < ^f.'i '/f 'ii:.4ry r'A/i."? v^ riorririet/; the coai&nr.xArion beizAg ill 
h/; '/*T.^>]':«f/;'i<s;».«irv for ::.': {.rT-A-nt. ar-d that the idea of a rulwrnj, 
>•,-»': ff\T iu'/,T':*.\f:\Viy '^//A U j.racticalljr premature : for he argaes 
'' v.'.mC w\uM\u'^ riiH ;^eat a^lvaritages vLkfa would reeolt from a 
'^ wor^ of thi^ kir/1, it rnrijst >/e l/ome in mind that the meaas for 
** it« C/Ti^TJictioTj cannot at preHent be obtained. There is no 
'^ jinrriOiirtt of ar/arnf;nt, ha t// pr/»f/f;ctive advantages, which ooold 
'^ \,rf/-MTP. yhh investment cf twenty millions of dollars, which 
^^ would be aU/iit it4 co^t, in an Tindevelo[ied region, such as that 
^^ throTi;r^i which it would pa^rj," arid further he says : ^' before 
^' HHch a work was undertaken, the country would have to be 
*^ ren/lered accessible, as I have already sidd, by some such meana 
" (X cornrniinication as I have su^yjested." 

Mr. Kiisflell also in his publication of the ^* North West Territo- 
ries c/;nsidered in relation to Cana^la" gives Mr. Jarvis' opinion res- 
jK)ctin;( railways in the following words : 

^^ lie says that rnany persons suppose that Railways will in a 
^' p^reat measure su^Hsrsede Canals, but that it is evident that 
^^ this conclusion lias been reached without consideration, espe- 
^' cially when apfilied to Channels of great trade." Speaking 
of tlie trade of the West, ho says : ^* In regard to the trade 
^^ under consideration, it may be remarked that the great mass is 
^^ comiK)sed of bulky and heavy articles, of such general value as 
<^ mp' " ^<^1b the weight of transport charges, especially if 
<( (d be great, and cannot under the general con- 



" dition of tho market afford to pay much additional, to savo a few 
*' days time ia transit." 

Wbat I propose to do is to endeavour to change Mr. Dawson's 
Ofnnion as ta the cost of a railway, and to show that Mr. Jarvia' 
ia opposed to all experienoo. These appear to me to he the only 
points necessary to estahlieh in order to place on advantageouB 
ground " Railway vs. Water. 

Mr. Dawson did me the honor throe or four months ago of inspect- 
ing a specimen of my now system of Wooden Railway, and was 
pleased to express a very favorable opinion of ite applicability to 
Colonisation purposes — and the piece of experimental line which 
has been worked over during the spring and summer still remains in 
proof of this opinion, in as perfect a condition aa when laid down. A 
great many of the most practical men of Canada have expressed 
the same opinion as Mr. Dawson, and tho Engineer of tho Northern 
Colonisation Company reports in favor of its adoption for their Une in 
preference to any other system. The consideration ofa railway in 
connection with this system will, I think, greatly modify tho objec- 
tions advanced by Mr. Dawson, whose estimate of coat was of 
conrae baaed upon an iron road ; and by referring to the experience 
of other nations, I believe I shall show that if a railway can be 
constructed for a moderate sum, it combines a greater number of 
advantages for the transport of merchandise, than any system of 
inland navigation. 

Since Mr. Dawson saw my Wooden Railway I have had 
ample opportunity of considering its construction, and cost ; ex- 
perience haa suggested modiScations in the former and the interval 
has enabled me to mature the various tools and appliances for re- 
ducing the latter, so as to arrive with accuracy at tho cost per mile 
of a Wooden way. 

A word, as regards the feasibility of a lino from Lake Superior to 
Fort Garry. No engineer who has written on the subject suggests 
even that the work is impracticable, but that ^ae-^^^ "^ib ^««s:Si. 



is not unfavourable, and for nearly one-third of the whole distance 
it is what may practically be termed fiat. The diflSculty of passing 
through the highest mountainous ranges in Europe, viz : the Alps and 
Appenines, has not been nearly so great as supposed, nor the expense 
per mile at all extravagant ; the distance of course is greatly in- 
creased, but such works as the tunnel now making under Mont Cenis 
between France and Italy will never be repeated, for it is much 
less expensive to go over than under such places, and if this is the 
case in the Alps, what must it be in such comparatively low 
elevations as are met with in the West. In proof of this there are 

already two lines over the Alps, and two more projected from 
Switzerland, over the St. Gotherd and Splugen. The double range 

of the Appenines is crossed by the railroad from Rome to Ancona, 
which runs for forty miles in the gorges and among the mountains 
of this pass ; the cost of the earthwork, bridges, and short tunnels 
on this section, in fact every thing excepting the permanent way, 
did not reach £8,000 sterling per mile ($40,000). The perma- 
nent way was excessively costly, as the rails had to be carted all the 
way from Rome on the one side and Ancona on the other, and were 
dragged for many miles up to the places inaccessible to any carriage, 
two or three and sometimes one at a time, by buflfaloes. 

My Wooden system will remove entirely one great objection 
advanced by Mr. Dawson against railways, viz: That roads of 
communication, almost as expensive as those he proposes, must 
first be constructed in order to render the country accessible 
for the materials required on the line. 

No such roads of communication would be required for the 
construction of a Wooden Railway ; all the materials would be found 
on the ground, and the commencement of the difierent sections 
would take place in, or close to, the woods furnishing the supply, 
and the conveyance of the materials, &C'., would be over the line 
as it was laid. The only requisites for the construction of the 



wooden rails would be light tools, and in some instances where water 
power was not attainable, steam engmes of small power for working 
the saws and planes, all of which may be made in pieces so light 
as to be carried on horses' backs. Machinery of a similar portable 
description I have myself constructed years ago for the interior of 
India. The cost of the construction of a wooden line of railway 
across a prairie, with full allowance for bridges, culverts, and the 
rail 2 feet above the prairie level would be largely provided for, with 
$4000 per mile. The air line distance from the Southern extremity 
of Lake Winnipeg to Fort William on Lake Superior, is 350 miles. 
Fort Garry will be about the same. Commencing therefore at this 
latter point, we have distance from Fort Garry to the North West 
Point of the Lake of the Woods 90 miles, increased 10 per cent, for 
deviation from a direct line, say 100 ; from the same point of the Lake 
of the Woods to the South shore of Lake Sturgeon, 168 miles, with 
15 per cent, for deviation, equal 193 ; and from Lake Sturgeon to 
Fort William 92 miles, with 33 per cent, for deviation 122 miles ; 
or 350 nules (Krect distance and 415 by the railroad. 

The whole of the section from Fort Garry to Lake of the Woods 
is across the most favorable country for a railway. We have 
therefore, 

FOE OUR ESTIMATE. 

1. 1^ ^^^^^^^j;^;^ ^ 1^400,000 

1 90 «' 6000 540,000 

2. 193 from Lake of the Woods, to Lake I 60 " 10000 600,000 

Sturgeon [ 30 " 20000 600,000 

J. 13 " 40000 520,000 



^ 



3. 122 from Lake Sturgeon to Fort Wil- 
liam 



50 " 6000 300,000 

40 " 10000 400,000 

20 " 20000 400^000 , 

I 12 " 40000 480,000 



i*abi 



415 415 4,240,000 
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Forward 4,340,000 

STATIONS. 

It is difficult to determine this figure, as in all pro- 
bability but very few stations will be required. Halt- 
ing places, for the supply of wood and water, with 
carpenter's and blacksmith's shop, will however be 
desirable at frequent intervals. 

4. 2 principal stations, at each end of the line, with 

rex)airing shops, water tanks and engine sheds, 

offices, &c., at $100,000 each 200,000 

5. 8 intermediate stations of some importance, with 

repairing tools, water cranes and house for single 

engine, $25,000 each 200,000 

6. 40 halting places, answering for stations, watering 

places, with carpenter's blacksmith's shop, &c., 

at $5000 each 200, 000 

7. 40 miles of siding at the various stations, including 

crossings, at $4000 per mile 160,000 

ROLLINO STOCK. 

8. Although the traffic on this line, at the commence- 

ment, cannot be expected to be very great, still, 
from its length, and delays which always oc- 
cur in loading and unloading in new countries, 
a considerable number of cheap goods waggons 
will be required. 

20 locomotives would well work the line, 
besides 8 which would be kept at the interme- 
diate stations. 
Take the rolling stock at : 

400 goods waggons, at $300 each 120,000 

100 other cars, at $500 each 50,000 

28 locomotives, at $15,000 each 420,000 

9. Various expenditure 410,000 



$6,000,000 



I believe the above figure would be considerably reduced if the 
superiority of wood over iron in rising grades was made use of to its 



greatest extent, but tliis I consider would be undesirable. Admit, 
however, occasionally, the same grade as employed on iron lines 
in Europe, and I would instance the Turin and Genoa line, over 
which there ia a. heavy merchandise traffic equal to any line out of 
£bglttnd, and where the afceepeat grade ia 3 J centimetrea per metre 
(or ahont 175 foet per mile) for a length of 3i miles ; a grade 
comparatively easy on a rail made of wood with the grain endways. 

The question of coat, therefore, will, by the system I propose, be 
enormously reduced. 

The next point of consideration is, whether a railway is the moat 
desirable means of communication ; and, in fact, suitable when 
" ^plied to channels of great trade." Mr. Jarvia' opinion is, that 
it ia not, and that the conclusion arrived at by many jieople, 
Ihat railways will in a great measure supersede canals, is " reached 
without consideration." With this opinion I am at direct vari- 
ance, and will endeavour to show that experience generally ia opposed 
to this view. 

As regards England in this matter, it may be urged that the 
comparison there is not a fair one, as fuel is cheaper than anywhere 
. else, and the canals were not in the best condition to contend with 
transport by railway. 

I will therefore pass io Prance, where fuel is not cheap, and 
■where the canals and rivera constituting their water communicar 
tions have been all laid out and executed by a body of engineers, 
as scientific and experienced in these works as any in Europe. 

What have been the results on some of the most important lines 
in France ? Take the " Chemin de Fer du Nord," from Paris to 
Lille and Valenciennes ; the line from Paris to Strasbourg, from 
Strasbourg to Mulhouee, from Paris to Lyons, and from Paris to 
Orleans. I take them as representing " the channels of great 
trade." The " Chemin de For du Nord" has to contend with a 
line partly composed of canals and partly of navigable rivera, and 
the struggle has been long and fierce, but has resulted as shewn by 
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the following figures^ from the report of M. Minard, <* Inspeotenr 
G^n^ral des Fonts et Chauss^es/' in railway saperiority. 

In 1850; the total tonnage carried the whole distance between Paris and 
the Belgian frontier by railway was 240,000 tons. 

by water 956,000 " 

Inl855 byrailway 850,000 « 

by water 1,124,000 " 

In 1858 byrailway 1,350,000 " 

by water 1,500,000 " 

Shewing an increase of tonnage by canal in 8 years of about 60 
per cent., and by railway of nearly 600 per cent. 

In 1858, the transport by water fell 20 per cent., that by railway 
remained stationary, and the last ten years has rendered the differ- 
ence still greater, and this, where coal and iron constitute the large 
proportion of the merchandise. 

The Paris and Strasbourg has to contend with a water commu- 
nication by the Mame and the Rhine, and their canals ; 
and here, in eight years, the railway had increased their 
receipts for merchandise four millions of francs per annum, and 
this, notwithstanding an opposition line from Mulhouse to Paris 
almost parallel with it. The Strasbourg and Mulhouse line has to 
contend with the navigation of the Rhone and the Rhine, and their 
connecting canal, and here the canal company have lowered their 
tariff so as hardly to pay the expense of repairs and administra- 
tion, the railway, having absorbed two-thirds of all the merchandise 
transported by canal. 

The Paris and Lyons line has to contend with the navigation of the 
Seine and the Yonne and the Bourgoyne Canal,]and the Government 
Statistics shew the following results : A part of tins line was delivered 
to circulation in 1848. In 1847 the tonnage by canal was 202,688 
tons — ^m 1850 this fell to 179,152 tons.— Later when new sections 
of the railway were opened the diminution continued — ^inl852 it was 
reduced to 12^,838 and in 1858 to 80,000 tons.— In 1864 a consi- 
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derable reduction of. the canal tariflFtook place, and nusod the tonnage 
in that year to 153,000.— In 1858, however, it had again fallen to 
88,000^-smce which time the improvements in the economy of railway 
transport has more than kept pace with those in water navigation. 

The Paris and Orleans Railway has the navigation by the Seine 
and the Loing and Orleans canal to contend with — but forced a 
reduction of 40 per 100 from the tariff, notwithstanding which the 
railway almost monopolizes the trade, the tonnage in 1858 by rail 
being 934,0*00, by water 50,000 tons. 

Prom canals we will pass to navigable rivers without locks, 
transhipment, breaking bulk, or other impediments. First, of the 
Seine, from Paris to Rouen and Havre, the government reporter 
Bays**" Even here, the tonnage for railway during the last few 
years has increased more rapidly than that by the river." 

" From Orleans to Tours the tonnage per rail is 518,000 — against 
123,000 per water. From Tours to Nantes the quantity is about the 
same per rail and water." 

Prom Rive-de-Gier h Givors, where also a canal and railway 
are almost side by side ; the Directors of the former after many 
years hard struggle finishing by declaring their inability to com- 
pete with the railway, and many of the Directors being the same on 
both boards, some compromise was effected. 

I conclude therefore from the foregoing that those persons who 
maintain " that railways will in a great measure supersede canals'^ 
are right, and that they are especially applicable to channels of 
great trade, for even the trade of the greatest lines in France is 
very far from representing the traffic on the North Western, Great 
Western, and many other lines in England compared per mile or per 
killometre. And it must be borne in mind that all this immense 
increase of internal commerce in all the nations of Europe varying 
from 3 to 20 fold is altogether due to the development of the resour- 
ces and industries of the countries by means of railways. 

I will now consider the question of the cost of transport per rail ; 
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and it will strike ererj one at first that it eannol be macb da«rer 
than by canal, or so large a propcMrtion of the tonnage woold neter 
be carried on the rail. In England millions of tons of ooal, iron, 
minerals, manure, &c. &;c., are carried at id. per ton per mile. 
In France, all the great lines of railway transport plaster^ stones, 
wood, grain, coal, &c., and all heavy articles of small comparative 
value at 3 and 3i centimes, (} to | of a Canadian cent), p^ 
ton per kilometre— a rate equal, if not inferior to water conveyance. 
We will now come nearer home and examine the cost of trans- 
port per rail and water in the States. In the annual Report of 
the Engineers of the State of New York on the State Canals, I 
find the cost of transport on the Erie Enlargement and the New 
York and Erie Railway, side by side, the result being *1.08 cent 

* This amoant corresponds so nearly with the cost per canal between Paris 
and Strasbourg but differs so materially in regard to that per rail, that I think 
the following extract translated from the French report will be found interest- 
ing:— 

<< From Paris to Strasbourg the transport is effected by the Mame and Bhin* 
canals, the cost of the whole amount of tonnage conveyed from the 10th tfarch, 
1855, to 10th March, 1856, averaged 3.60 centimes per ton per kilometre and is 
divided as follows : 

OIMTIMBS. 

Cost of haulage. . . . < 2.36 

Transhipment at Gumiers and Mary 20 

Gordage, oil and small expenses 20 

Assurance . .' 19 

Trade charges of all sorts 51 

Interest on capital and sinking fund 07 

3.60 

In this calculation a fair allowance has been made for empties. 

In general, the cost on canals of large section and few locks, admitting of 
boats carrying from 180 to 200 tons, and allowing for empties, is from 1 centime 
and a I, to 2 centimes, accordimg to the proportion of empties ; on canals of 
small section with frequent locks, and admitting boats of a tonnage not exceed- 
ing 60 to 100 tons, it will reach 3 or 4 centimes. On a'railway with average 
grades, and full loads, as is the case with coal, the cost of traction alone is very 
triflng, not exceed .0037 centimes, or about 4-lOth of a centime per ton per kilo- 
metre, but if the trains have not full loads, which is generally the case, the ex- 
pense for empties will considerably increase the cost ; thus taking the total 
traffic on the Strasbourg line for the year 1859, it amounted to .0937 centimes, or 
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Eton per mile hy canal, and 1.73 cent per railway, but it is not 
shown how tliis ia composed. Tfaia would give a decided advanb- 
agd to water coommunication in this State, (I do not refer to the 
other canaU as tlio Eric EiJargemcnt monopoliaea nearly the whole 
of the water traiBc, and all the other oanala with only two exccp- 
tiona ahcvf a deficit.) It appears however that it was found ne- 
ceBBary to protect thia canal hy a le^slative act forbidding the 
transport of merchandise by the railway during the season of navi- 
gation, and thoB placing the railway under immonae disadvantage. 
I am not aware whether this act is still in force, but it wiU easily 
aooount for the excessive price on the rail, when this report was 
made. 

It 18 hardly neceaaaiy to say that I don't propose to apply either 
the French or English or American taritf to the line between Fort 
William and Fort Garry ; if I did, the tranaport from Fort Garry to 
Lake Superior would cost only 4 dollars per ton, but I consider 
J double the American tariff, or 3.50 cents per ton per mile, ought to 
be a large and aufEcient price, and would bring the coat per ton 
under 15 dollars ; and by no other oonveyaneo could it be done bo 
cheaply. 

about 1 centitDC and T-tOtb p«r ton per kilometre. Tbis figure dme not include 
{ the maiDteQuace of the pcrmnneDt waj, or aer'ice or iatereBt of material, !eo, 
' Tukiug all Ibeae ezpeuaes IdIO coDaideratlon, tbe average cost of mercbacdise 

Eiriptione, amounted to about 4) ceatlmei per ton pet kilometre, and li 
Hi follows 1 
oBanvEs. 
Uainteuanee of permanent waf O.ooel) 
TiacUoa 0.0173 
Clerks, warebouse men and laboTeiB-O.nus 
Cenlral serrlce and anndrj expenaes.0.0023 
Kenenal of road and material 0.0076 
7 



Total., 



-.0.0448 



I iseqaol to 6 centimes per mile or 1.20 cents.) 
1 laaj bere be observed that tbe Slraabonrg line is a bad aTeiags aa 
It of trsnaiiort, at the return of empties, or light trains is very 
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This would also be modified, when another source of income which 
I have not yet noticed, developed itself; for, by a railway, people 
as well as things^ would be carried, and the former source of income 
would be an important element in the reduction of the transport of 
goods. Bring the Red River settiement within 40 hours of 
Lake Superior, and this element will soon shew itself; there will 
no longer be the feeling of isolation and banishment which, in the 
eyes of all emigrants and particularly the better class, is the great 
stumbling block. From Montreal it will be no great journey either 
for the colonist or man of business, and many will go there merely 
to judge for themselves before deciding upon settlement. It will 
soon be known that there is no land superior to be found, and no 
climate on the continent more salubrious, promoting hearty and 
robust health, and not the yellow skin and dried appearance 
which those settling'in many of the richest Western States of the 
Union acquire in so short ^ time. 

A railway for emigrants, business men, and travellers generally, 
is absolutely necessary unless it is intended that all these should go 
and come by the States, and not only these, but the produce and 
supply also. The Americans have their line already two-thirds of the 
way through Wisconsin and Minnesota and all the distant States are 
developed by this means of communication, and the Red Rif er Set- 
tlement will practically add another to the number, unless the com- 
merce of Canada can have equal facilities and advantages. If there 
is nothing to oppose to their railway up to Fort Garry but a line of 
lake, canal and common road communication, the experience of 
other countries ought to be accepted as it has shewn the result 
to be expected. Russia is covering her great surface with railways, 
in fact no two nations can run a fair race if one is to ride on a loco- 
motive and the other in a canal boat. 

What then is the great impediment suggested as likely to inter- 
fere with placing the country in this position ? The difficulty of 
raising the money necessary for carrying out the work I And is this 
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really so ? Is it true that Canada which boasts that shortly she will 
fonn a Dominion to compare with the United States on this side 
Hie Atlantic and with Russia on the other, and really having all 
the elements of equalling either in prospective wealth, is it true 
that she recoils before the self imposed task of developing her newly 
gained lands ? Is it true that Canada, whose people have claimed 
tiiis bright territory in the West for years, and have at last obtained 
it, that this Dominion in whose keeping alone the period of perfect 
independance rests (a day nevertheless which will bring sincere 
regret to every loyal Englishman whenever it may occur,) is it 
true that her resources are so crippled, that the government of the 
country cannot afford to lend its credit for such an imperial 
purpose, but collapses before the finding of a few millions of dollars ? 
Universal opinion denounces such a conclusion, the great future of 
"Qie Dominion, the spirit of the people, the enlarged aim and views 
of the government and yourself are a guarantee that this great 
question will be handled in a manner worthy of its importance, 
important in a degree which can hardly be exaggerated ; atid 
whether the great line of railway communication is established 
npon the system I propose or a better, or a worse, let immediate 
and mature consideration decide, and action quick and energetic? 
follow that decision whatever it may be, or the commerce of 
the country in question must go to those who will show superior 
enterprise and intelligence. 

Admitting six millions to be the sum required to make this line, 
and supposing the government were to grant an issue of Bonds 
exclusively for its construction, is there no way of redeem 
ing the amount in the future, and paying the interest or a 
great part of it during the earlier years ? I think ther e is, and that 
from the millions of acres of land in that region, an immense reve- 
nue may be obtained. Let the government so soon as they have 
possession, refuse to acknowledge any title to land that is not held 
from it, (excepting always that abeady occupied.) Ever so 
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moderate a prioe would m the oonne of years yield an enormous 
rerenne, and colonisation carried on mih some sort of order and 
method woold be of immense adrantage to botb setters and the 
government. These prairies if rendered of easy access woald tempt 
qnite a different class of setters firom those who inhabit the woods 
and swamps of many parts of Canada. The years of labor required 
to make a farm here would be all saved, and a few agricultural 
implements would in one season place the emigrant, with his market 
road already made, in a better poution than years of toil do here ; 
he would not be shut out firom the world in the bush, but would 
begin to live fixnn the moment he arrived, and escape altogether that 
interment in bog and forest, inseparable from an uncleared country. 

I am, Sir, 

With great respect, 

Yours most obediently, 

JOHN FOSTER- 
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